RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN
longed to cuddle up to the Nazi barrier against
Bolshevism.
So some of their Lordships must have heard
Halifax's strictures with deep searchings of their noble
hearts. They saw the barrier being finally exposed as
a monstrous sham, a fragile transparent sheet of glass.
Halifax eulogized the habit of his fellow countrymen
to want to shake hands after a scrap. Versailles con-
tained mistakes, but German action had persisted in
making progress to understanding more difficult. The
latest behaviour of the Nazis had made economic
collaboration impossible. It required all free peoples
to think out their attitude anew. Which way should
Britain now turn?
There were two possible courses to pursue in the
search for security and the avoidance of war. There
was the course laid down in the Covenant of the
League. By it all willing states accept the obligation
that an attack on one should be treated as an attack
on all. The second course was followed by those who
held that this Collective Security involved risks which
greatly exceeded the safety it conferred; they thought
that states should only bind themselves to intervene
in conflicts where they were directly attacked. If the
probability of direct attack seems low, then a larger
number of people will incline to this second view.
But if, ran the argument of Lord Halifax, there is
no apparent guarantee against a succession of attacks
directed on all states which seem to stand in the way
of the march to domination, "then at once the scale
tips the other way.35 Self-defence might seem to
dictate the acceptance of wider mutual obligations
in the cause of mutual support*